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BURUNDI: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(All values in U.S. million dollarsl/ and represent end-of-year averages unless 
otherwise indicated.) 


Percent Estimate 
1975 19762/ Change For 1977 
Income and Production3/ 
Gross Domestic Product at Current Prices4/ 360.1 449.7 24.9 489.3 
Gross Domestic Product at 1970 Prices*/ 257.8 277.3 7.6 293.4 
Per Capita GDP at Current Prices4/ 98.5 120.4 22.2 128.2 
Domestic Demand at 1970 Prices: 279.5 294.5 5.4 312.6 
Private Consumption 229.8 236.2 2.8 250.8 
Public Consumption 22.8 26.3 15.4 26.8 
Gross Fixed Capital Formation 26.9 32.0 19.0 35.0 
Value Added by Sector, at 1970 Prices>/ 242.9 256.9 5.8 270.9 
Primary (agricultural) 1$3;7 160.2 4.2 165.6 
Secondary (industrial) 32.6 38.0 16.6 40.0 
Tertiary (service) 56.6 58.7 367 65.3 
Money and Prices 
Money Supply 36.4 54.9 50.9 85.0 
Short-Term Credits to the Private Sector 10.7 18.0 68.2 26.3 
Medium and Long-Term Credits to Je aon 40.5 8.3 
Private Sector 
Cost-of-Living Index for Civil Servants 153.1 164.5 ved 176.0 
Balance of Payments and Trade 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves (Gross) 28.0 46.7 66.8 78.0 
External Public Debt (Disbursed only) 16.0 21.2 32.5 25.4 
Annual Debt Service 18 2.9 107.1 263 
Overall Balance of Payments®/ -6.4 13.3 +19.7 30.0 
Balance of Trade6/ -25.7 -0.7 +25.0 12.4 
Export Price Index for Coffee (1970 = 100) 94.1 221.6 135.5 467.3 
Exports, FOB Kigoma, Tanzania 28.3 Bove 95.1 87.5 
U.S. Share 13.3 45.5 16.5 32.0 
Imports, CIF Bujumbura, Burundi 54.0 3339 325 1328 
U.S. Share7/ 2.7 2.9 7.4 4.1 


T/ All currency conversions were performed at the rate of $1 = 90 Burundi francs. This 
is the central rate which was communicated to the International Monetary Fund on 
May 3, 1976. Use of one rate to convert figures for all three years assures the validity 
of comparisons of data from different years. 
2/ Provisional. 
3/ All data for income and production are estimates derived by experts of international 
organizations. 
4/ Includes indirect taxes and subsidies, hence GDP at market price. 
3/ Excluding indirect taxes less subsidies, hence GDP at factor cost. 

/ In absolute amount. 
7/ In both years, the imports from the United States were mostly used clothing and 
textile remnants, hardware and small tools, flour and vegetable oil. 





SUMMARY 


About the size of Maryland, Burundi is a small, landlocked country, lying 
in the central highlands of Africa between Zaire and Tanzania. It is among the 
poorest of the 25 countries defined by the United Nations as least developed and 
is largely dependent on subsistence agriculture. For the past several years, 
coffee has accounted for 80 to 90 percent of export earnings. In 1976, 21,400 
tons were harvested; almost all of it was Arabica "other milds". But continuing 
along a downward trend, the United States bought 32 percent compared to 46 
percent the year before. 


For individuals in the private and public sectors, 1976 was a good year 
because of extra income derived from the 136 percent increase in the export price 
of Burundi's coffee. The coffee harvest was average, but the 26 percent increase 
in production in 1976 nevertheless made for a strong recovery from the previous 
year. Moreover, the coffee was bought from the producers at a price 67 percent 
above that of the previous year, thus causing a 124 percent increase in money 
income. At the same time, the production of food crops increased slightly 
because of favorable weather conditions, thus dampening the potential inflationary 
effect of the surge in money incomes. Real Gross Domestic Product at factor cost 
increased as a result by nearly six percent in 1976 compared to two percent in 
1975 when low producer prices for coffee combined with an unusually small harvest 
to reduce the money income of the growers by about fifty percent. 


While the ordinary budget and the commercial balance were slightly in deficit 
in 1976, the overall balance of payments position was overwhelmingly positive, and 
foreign exchange reserves increased accordingly. In spite of these favorable signs, 
however, which are largely due to foreign aid and increasing world prices for 
coffee, Burundi must intensify its production of coffee and tea to take advantage 
of the high current prices and to pay for increasingly more expensive imports. 
Furthermore, the production of food crops must be boosted considerably if large 
annual food imports are not to become unavoidable in the next five to ten years. 


The Government of Burundi has assumed a much more active role in the day- 
to-day management of the nation's economy with broader price controls, tighter 
supervision of businesses and business practices, greater state participation in 
the commercial/industrial sector, and a few nationalizations. In addition to 
these restrictive developments, other obstacles continue to limit U.S. business 
expansion in Burundi's small market. Few American businessmen exhibit interest 
in this underdeveloped, isolated, and densely populated country. Transportation 
problems, the French-language barrier, and Burundi's traditionally close 
commercial ties to the Common Market countries also limit U.S. export access. 
However, modest opportunities do exist for more American sales and investment. 
American products and know-how are respected, and innovative businessmen willing 
to work within the existing structures should be able to expand their activities. 
END SUMMARY. 








CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Value Added to Gross Domestic Product (GDP) - While real GDP at market 
price increased by 7.6 percent in 1976, the three main sectors showed variable 
growth. The primary sector, which includes agriculture, fishing and forestry, 
showed a gain of 4.2 percent; the secondary or industrial sector, 16.6 percent; 
and the tertiary sector, in which are lumped the commercial and governmental 
services, moved up by 3.7 percent. 


Food Production A Cause of Concern - Worrisome for the longer term is the 
relatively poor growth of the primary sector which accounts for more than 60 
percent of GDP, and within it, the dismal performance in food production which 
makes up 50 percent of the domestic product. For example, the total value of 
food production picked up by about 1.9 percent in 1976, and the value of the 
1977 output may increase by about three percent. But it is estimated that the 
volume of food production will increase from 2.2 percent in 1976 to only 2.5 
percent this year. This is especially distressing because with population 
growing at 2.2 percent, the real yearly per capita consumption of food crops 
which was about 220 pounds in 1976 will increase by about only 0.3 percent this 
year, as it did last year. And the daily per capita caloric intake, while a 
little higher than in the mid-1970's, will probably still not reach the level 
of 1971 this year. 


On the other hand, with various reforms, including better seeds, fertilizers, 
and insecticides, and with the assumptions that the annual growth in the production 
of food crops will stay at 2.5 percent over the next few years and that planned 
agricultural development projects will be executed, the volume of food crop 
production may keep ahead of population growth. Should reforms fail, the result 
will be lowered per capita consumption of manioc, sweet potatoes, beans, and 
bananas, which together account for 85 percent of rural food consumption. 


Chronic Unemployment an Unstabilizing Force - Characterized as an agricultural 


subsistence economy with few other valuable resources now exploited (though 
important mineral deposits have been found), Burundi exhibits, as do many of the 
poorer countries, chronic general unemployment and underemployment. This is not 
so because labor is too highly priced at the legal minimum wage of 88 cents a day 
in the capital. The small secondary sector which hires about 16,000 people compared 
to the 20,000 working for the Government is unable to make use of all available 
labor and can at best create an average of 500 new jobs a year whereas at least 
80,000 fifteen-year-olds join the working age group each year. This critical 
situation is worsened by the lack of opportunities in the hinterland which 
encourages some young people to leave the parental homestead for the towns, not- 
withstanding that the salaried "urban" labor force grows at a much slower rate 
than does the number of persons seeking jobs. 


Production Within and Trends of the Important Sectors - Representing 89 
percent of total exports and being the most important cash crop, the coffee which 


was produced in 1976 totalled 21,400 tons, a 26 percent increase over the 17,000 
tons harvested in 1975. Of more importance to the producers, however, was the 


Sy 


67 percent increase in the producer price for parchment coffee, which made for a 
124 percent jump in income to smallholders in the highlands. This increase was 
particularly significant because producer prices in real terms had fallen by 
nearly 30 percent from 1970 to 1975; the increase only restored purchasing power to 
about 10 percent above the level of 1970. Prospects in 1977 remain also very good 
for the growers because even though the harvest will be only about 18,000 tons, it 
will have nevertheless been bought at a price 69 percent above that in 1976. 


Cottor production continued its decline in yield and acreage under cultivation 
because of better returns from the cultivation of other crops. The 21 percent drop 
in output, to 3,010 tons, made for a harvest which was only 34 percent of that in 
1970. But with changes in the producer price and in marketing practices being 
introduced by the Government, more land has been put under the plow for cotton, 
thus accounting for a projected 66 percent increase in output this year. 


The tea harvest totalled 1,120 tons in 1976, a 42 percent increase over that 
of the previous year. This rapid expansion will continue; it is expected that 
output will rise by 50 percent this year as more land is brought under cultivation. 


Although the production of rice dropped by nine percent in 1976, the fish 
catch was larger by 31 percent. The drop in rice production, to 6,705 tons, 
indicates no trend, and output could be about 7,500 tons this year, considerably 
above the average of 5,200 tons for 1970 through 1976. Fish production attained 
20,231 tons, and the forecast for 1977 is 20,700 tons; the maximum potential of 
about 25,000 tons a year could be reached in 1980 because the International 
Development Association is investing over the next few years about $6 million to 
develop further Burundi-based fishing on Lake Tanganyika. 


As for manufacturing output, the production of beer and soft drinks--Burundi's 
most important manufactured products--increased by 39 percent in 1976; the trend 
toward greater production will continue this year because of increased personal 
income. The textiles production index was 100.5 in 1976 (1970 = 100), continuing 
along a downward trend, though it will be sharply reversed in three years or so 
when a Chinese-built factory with a capacity of nine million yards-per-year comes 
on stream. Output of footwear, paint, and fibro-cement also increased somewhat; 
on the other hand, production of bastenaesite and cassiterite ores continued the 
secular decline. 


Investment a Result of Government Initiative - Although the estimated ratio 
of gross fixed capital formation to GDP was less than nine percent through 1974, 
it was about 12 percent in 1976 and may be 16 percent in 1977. Indeed, while the 
total real public and private investment for 1970 through 1974 amounted to about 
$84 million, it will total about $96 million for 1975 through 1977. A significant 
part of the later increase in investment will have come about: because of the 
Government's interest in forming joint ventures with public and private partners, 
both domestic and foreign. 


Structure of Investment - While public investment in the rural infrastructure 
has hovered at about 23 percent of total investment in the last seven years, public 
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and private industrial investment is becoming more important and will account for 
about 27 percent of the total this year compared to 13.5 percent seven years ago. 
During the earlier years, private investors had not been particularly interested 
in Burundi because of its landlocked position and its small, low-powered market. 
For this reason, the growth in industrial investment was lethargic then, in that 

it was essentially the allocation of funds to replace worn out capital stock. 
However, for various reasons, in 1975, investment picked up with the building of 
an insecticide factory, a rice mill, and with additions to the brewery. New 
plants will be a small tannery, a wheat and corn mill, and the textile plant. 
Although less important than present industrial investment, that in the trans- 
portation sector will make up about a fifth of the total. Additionally, construction 
activity will be bright, reflecting investment in roads, schools, and small plants. 
On the other hand, investment in the service sector will be limited to tourist 
facilities of a type associated with the Club Mediterrané. 


The planned increases in investment--especially public--are likely to lead 
to a rise in the rate of gross fixed investment to GDP to about 20 percent by 
1980, thus inducing a demand for imports of capital goods. Development of the 
rural infrastructure--dispensaries, schools, roads, and small power stations-- 
will comprise the bulk of the investment, though Burundi may also buy some rolling 
stock to facilitate movement of its goods which transit the Kigoma to Dar es Salaam 
railway in Tanzania. 


Price Increases Moderate - The cost-of-living index for civil servants 
increased by about eight percent in 1976 compared to the 16 percent jump the year 
before. As in 1975, a rise in the retail price of petroleum products accounted 
for the major part of the increase. This year's rise will also reflect price 
movements similar to those of last year. But above all, prices in Burundi are 
determined by its foreign trade. 


Credit Availability Dependent on Trade - While all but export and import credit 
generally require central bank approval before loans are authorized, the ease in 


obtaining import credits depends on the bank's desire to stimulate or discourage the 
flow of imports. This desire is a significant variable because the import mix is 
affected by credit often extended for particular reasons, such as for the importing 
of essential products--salt, cement, matches--by state-favored monopolies, or for 
giving advantages to other Burundi-owned firms. In addition to paying very high 
duties on all luxury goods, importers of some of them which covered only six percent 
of the import licenses issued in 1976, must deposit a guarantee equal to 100 percent 
of the value of the goods; the deposit is released when the import payment is made. 
All import licenses cost nothing, however. 


Structure of Imports and Trends - Although the value in real terms of imported 
goods and services increased annually by six percent during 1970 to 1977, about 
twice as much as that of GDP (2.7 percent), that of imports in 1976 actually declined 
because their current market value rose by only 3.5 percent (to $56 million). In 
comparison, the jump in the value in 1975 had been 43 percent, and 36 percent the 
year before. An above-normal buildup of inventory in late 1975, coupled with the 
devaluation of the franc in May 1976, caused the subsequent decline in the level 
of imports. 


Equipment goods such as small machines, tools, utility vehicles, and other 
miscellaneous items now account for 30 percent of total imports compared to 20 
percent during the early 1970's. Intermediate goods also account for 30 percent 
of total imports, with consumption goods making up the other 40 percent. 


While capital goods rose in value by 13 percent (to $16.8 million), accounting 
for almost all of the increase in total imports, consumption goods declined by 1.5 
percent (to $22.8 million). In the latter category, and except for imports of 
vehicles ($2.5 million) and foodstuffs ($5.8 million, and a 26 percent increase), 
the import of other consumption goods declined, especially textiles ($6.1 million, 
with a drop of 17 percent). Imports of intermediate goods leveled at about $16.3 
million, but petroleum product imports jumped up by 40 percent (to $4.4 million). 


The European Common Market countries contributed 62.8 percent of total imports 
(compared to 58.4 percent in 1975) in the following proportions: Belgium-Luxemburg, 
18.1 percent (24.6%); West Germany, 10.6 percent (10.4%); France, 12.8 percent 
(9.3%); Netherlands, 6.0 percent (2.6%); United Kingdom, 3.8 percent (7.1%); others, 
11.5 percent (4.4%). African countries supplied 8.9 percent (6.2%); the United 
States, 4.8 percent (5.0%); and the rest of the world, 23.5 percent (30.4%). 


The market for imports should be about $75 million this year, a 34 percent 
increase in nominal terms and about 19 percent in real terms. The increased 
purchasing power accruing to peasant and bureaucrat alike and the large purchases 
foreseen for the development budget account for the significant rise. 


Performance of the Export Sector - Total exports increased by 95 percent in 
1976 (to $55 million), and as a coffee-led economy, coffee contributed about 90 
percent of the value of total exports in the last two years, and about 50 percent 
of total foreign exchange inflows. The export volume of coffee was 21,835 tons 
in 1976, 4,165 fewer tons than in 1975. Revenue earned in 1976 ($48.6 million) 
exceeded, however, that of 1975 by about $24 million because while the average 
price per pound was only 49 cents in 1975, it rose sharply to 105 cents a pound 
the following year. Exports other than coffee consist of tea, cotton, hides and 
skins, miscellaneous small manufactures, and live fish. 


Tea exports increased in value by 33 percent (to $0.96 million) because the 
volume exported was augmented by 42 percent. Cotton exports more than doubled in 
volume in 1976 (to 1,972 tons, a 144 percent increase) because of inventory draw- 
downs, and rose to $2.2 million (by 241 percent) because the average export price 
was 67 percent higher. The total value of the other three export categories was 
$3.2 million, a 58 percent increase over that of the previous year. 


The geographic distribution in 1976 was changed from that of 1975. The United 
States accounted for 32.1 percent (compared to 45.5 percent the year before); the 
Common Market countries, 43.1 percent (39.9%); in the following proportions: 
Belgium-Luxemburg, 4.6 percent (3.7%); West Germany, 15.8 percent (21.6%); France, 
4.6 percent (6.2%); Netherlands, 2.2 percent (3.6%); United Kingdom, 5.2 percent 
(2.6%); others, 10.7 percent (2.2%). African countries made for 1.4 percent 
(2.7%) of the export market, and the rest of the world, 23.4 percent (14.6%). 
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This year's bull market for coffee reaffirms more than ever coffee's 
preponderant role in the eonomy. Assuming marketable exports of about 13,000 
tons this year, at an average price of $2.75 a pound, revenue to be earned there- 
from should be about $75 million. The value of tea exports will probably rise 
fivefold, to about $5.3 million, because the volume will be larger by 40 percent 
and prices are substantially higher than they were several months ago. On the 
other hand, the export of other products is unlikely to take an increasing share 
of total exports in 1977. 


Trends in the Balance of Payments and International Reserves - In the past, 


overall surpluses have been the result of capital grants from foreign donors, 
especially during 1970 through 1974. In 1975, however, foreign loans were 
significant; indeed, much of the increase in total fixed investment in that year 
was attributable to a drawdown on these loans, two-thirds of which were suppliers' 
credits. Partly as a result of the privately-placed debt contracted in 1975, the 
service payments on the external debt in 1976 role by 66 percent. Suppliers’ 
credits were used in 975, however, because many loans tendered by countries or 
international organizations could not be drawn upon because Burundi failed to 
present properly its project dossiers to the international lenders--this, despite 
the concessional loans available from such lenders on much better terms than 
suppliers’ credits. Nevertheless, the external debt service ratio (the ratio 

of amortization of debt and interest payments to the total foreign exchange 
earnings from exports of goods and services) averaged about three percent during 
the early 1970's, and even with a significant development effort, it averaged 
only about five percent in 1976. This year it is expected to drop to 2.6 
percent, and because most of the debt has an average maturity of 25 years, the 
ratio will remain low for some time. 


Granted that medium and long-term public loans were not used much before 
1975, these will be important during the next five years. During this time, 
Burundi will be able to draw on about $47 million of the $56 million to which 
it is entitled on the basis of agreements signed before 1977. As of December 31, 
1976, the balances to be drawn from the donor countries were the following: 
Peoples Republic of China, $22.2 million; the European Development Fund (EEC), 
$13.8 million; Federal Republic of Germany, $1.3 million; Abu Dhabi, $1.0 million; 
Romania, $0.87 million. The International Development Association (World Bank 
group) had extended $15.4 million as of that date. An additional $80 million 
in new loans may be concluded in 1977 and 1978, and during this period Burundi 
may draw about $38 million for schools, roads, and rural development. 


Net flows of official aid grants totalled almost $22 million in 1976, and 
represented about 22 percent of foreign exchange receipts. Official inflows which 
comprised 80 percent of the total receipts from transfers consisted of $1.7 million 
from United Nations and other international organizations, about $7.9 million from 
the European Economic Community, and about $13.0 million in bilateral aid (which 
includes technical assistance) from Belgium ($3.6 million), France ($2.7 million), 
Saudi Arabia ($4.7 million), and the-Federal Republic of Gertiany, Switzerland, and 
Canada (together, $2.0 million). The United States gave $1.7 million, about 70 
percent of which was in PL-480 food commodities. 
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The current account surplus is likely to be somewhat larger this year (19 
million) than it was in 1976 ($13 million). Export earnings should rise by about 
59 percent because of the high coffee and tea prices, while imports will increase 
by 34 percent. Low absorptive capacity of the economy and transportation constraints 
account for the considerably slower growth of imports. Net capital inflows may 
also be larger by about 150 percent (to about $11 million). As result, the overall 
surplus should be about 30 million compared to $13 million in 1976, with the 
consequence that official reserves at the end of this year should total about 
$78 million, or the equivalent of ten months of imports of goods and services. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Trend is Toward More Government Control of the Economy - There can be no 
doubt that the Government is being more exacting with foreign businessmen, having 


expelled several since the new regime's takeover on November 1, 1976, for unspecified 
reasons of alleged corruption. Additionally, it has rewritten its mining code, 

to enhance its already great control of the exploitation of Burundi's extensive 
nickel deposits; it threatened to revoke fishing licenses on Lake Tanganyika from 
private Greek fishermen, but then relented; it attempted unsuccessfully to monopolize 
travel agency business for itself; it has monopolized all sales of coffee, including 
the Robusta which had been sold by a private company, and it has expropriated 

(with a promise of compensation) the existing, if rundown, coffee-drying plants, 

thus also monopolizing this activity; it renegotiated downwards the work contracts 

of government-employed expatriates, some of whom are choosing to leave; and it is 
pushing ever more vigorously for a large state share in the ownership of many 

private companies. 


The trend is then toward a more active Government control of, and participation 
in, the economy; yet, private businesses with a "progressive" (that is, non-colonial) 
mentality, whose activities fit in with Government objectives, are still welcomed. 
The Government invites them to become partners with it in joint ventures, and in 
the absence of willing private investors, it has created mixed state enterprises 
with Romania, Libya, and Yugoslavia. The Government itself will be the largest 
textile manufacturer by 1980 (when the Chinese-built factory is ready), and it 
will also then be fabricating hoes and machetes for the peasantry from a small 
North Korean plant now under construction. 


Foreign Investment Policy - The investment code of the Republic of Burundi 
is quite liberal and ascribes special tax and tariff benefits to foreigners who 
wish to participate in the economic development of the nation. Labor costs are 
low, and, in joint venture arrangements, the Government can be expected to provide 
inputs such as land and utilities. American management and technology are widely 
admired and Burundi especially hopes to attract some U.S. companies to the 
potentially very significant minerals sector. 


Potential investors should ascertain that all parties to an investment contract 
clearly understand the duties, rights, and obligations which have been agreed upon. 
OPIC's (Overseas Private Investment Corporation) political risk insurance can be 
issued for direct investment and engineering projects. A U.S.-Burundi agreement on 
investment guarantees has been in effect since 1969. The ministry of Planning 
(Bujumbura, Burundi) is the principal Government agency handling new investments, 
but, following initial contacts, most of the substantive discussions are held on 
an inter-ministerial basis with the pertinent operating ministries. 
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Local Investment Provides Opportunities for Exports of U.S. Equipment - Because 


Burundi's limited and small-scale industry is characterized by chronic overcapacity, 
in that plants built before 1962 had been intended also to serve Rwanda and eastern 
Zaire, there is little incentive for further investment in most cases. Nevertheless, 
a few of the existing manufacturing plants may be able to expand production and will 
require additional equipment. The food processing industry will be needing some 
because it is expected to grow by more than seven percent over the next few years. 
Furthermore, investment will be needed for new projects directed toward the processing 
of food crops, the manufacturing of agricultural inputs such as insecticides, and the 
development of local products to substitute for imports of consumer goods and other 
items. Some projects, such as the planned $18 million, 20-thousand tons per year 
sugar refining factory to be built about 1980 might now be worth investigating for 
export opportunities, though West European interests are likely to supply most of the 
equipment. Also, the demand for equipment to manufacture lime and cement products, 
ceramics, bricks, peat, plastic bags, tanned hides, matches, paints, and insecticides, 
will make for export possibilities, though the value of these will often seem small 

to American businessmen. 





Over the longer term, investment in road construction and in the mining and 
energy sector might be substantial--the much talked about nickel deposits whose 
reserves are estimated at about 200 million tons of ore of over 1.5% nickel content 
would require about $800 million of various types of investment before production could 
begin. However, no specific plans for early work on the project have yet been made. 
Similarly, competition is effectively checked in the hydroelectric equipment market 
because West Germany has cornered it by using its foreign aid to build a series of 
very small power stations and water supply systems around the country. 


Other Export Possibilities - The United States has traditionally held only five 
percent of the import market because Burundi has maintained its ties with traditional 
European suppliers established under Belgian rule before 1962. Nonetheless, export 
opportunities exist beyond current exports of flour, used clothing and textile 
remnants, and small hand tools. With a bit of effort, American businessmen might 
supply farm tractors and other utility vehicles, cigarettes, canned goods, paper 
and paper products, wines and spirits, and miscellaneous basic manufacturing 
chemicals to the local market. To develop it, businessmen must overcome the draw- 
back of Burundi's being far from port cities: 900 miles from Dar es Salaam and 
1100 miles from Mombasa. 


Doing Business in Burundi - Because the small market would warrant the full- 
time presence of an American only if he represented a group of American exporters, 
the Embassy recommends that strong agency-distributor relationships be established 
with resourceful local firms. American businessmen should use French as a business 
language, and should be willing to extend technical support and suppliers' credits, 
thus allowing for a regular flow of imports. Local importers place more emphasis 
on these aspects of the trade than on price and quality, though the latter are not 
unimportant. If U.S. businessmen set up offices or invest in Burundi, the 
Government will allow repatriation of invested capital and profits. Moreover, part 
of the salary paid to third-country nationals can also be repatriated. 


The Embassy welcomes inquiries from all businessmen; the post office box is 
B.P. 1720, Bujumbura, and the telephone number is 3454. If enroute to Burundi 
businessmen are advised to obtain visas in Washington, Paris, Brussels, Bonn, Cairo, 
Nairobi, Kinshasa or Kigali to facilitate their entry into the country. 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 





LOOKING FOR A GOOD 


market 


researcn 


tool 


INDEX TO FOREIGN MARKET REPORTS 
can be such a tool. Published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, it lists a wide 
variety of documents containing a wealth of 
information for the overseas marketer. The 
Index catalogs spot news and timely surveys 
of industrial, commodity, commerical, and 
economic conditions in more than 100 
countries. 

Included is all in-depth market research 
performed by Commerce's Bureau of Inter- 
national Commerce (BIC) required for the 
target industry program or in support of the 
Department's participation in international 
promotional events. 

About 100 reports sent to Washington by 


U.S. Foreign Service Officers are received 
and indexed each month. 


Annual subscription for 12 issues of the 
FMR Index is $10. Subscribers to the Index 
will be charged between $2 and $10 for 
documents depending on their length. 


For additional information 
or to subscribe, write 


National Technical Information Service 
Box 1553, Springfield, Virginia 22161 


BIC’s Export Information Division 
Room 1063, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 
Telephone 202-377-2504. 





